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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Fripay, May 2], 1832. 
DEBATE ON THE IRISH REFORM BILL. 

The order of the day for the second reading of 
the Irish Reform Bill, was read on the motion of 
Mr. Stanley. 

Mr. Stanley in moving that the Bill be read a 
second time. was happy to he relieved trom the 
necessity of adverting to general topies of reform, 
inasmuch as they liad now been recognized by de- 
cisions of both Houses of Parliament. ‘Those who 
might be disposed to argue (if there were any such) 
that reality of representation in England should be 
accompanied by a mockery of it in Ireland—that 
while rotten boroughs were abolished in England, 





they should be continued in freland--and that 
large towns newly enfranchised in England, should 
continue to be disiranchised in treland, were bound, 
by argument, to vindicate their position ; and un- 
til they did so, he should spare the house the 
trouble of listening to him in reply. It had been 
argued that the Bill gave a preponderance of in- 
fluence to Roman Catholics; but if it were even' 
evident that such would be the effect of the Bill, 
‘hat would be with him no argument against it in 
he year 1832. For, by the bill which, in 1829, 
»mancipated the Roman Catholics, all civil dis- 
inctions between them and their Protestant coun- 
rymen had been done away with, and there was 
o longer any difference between their political; 
iterests. Since that time there was no distinc- 
on between the political rights of Dissenters | 
id those members of the Church of England, or, 
xtween those of Catholics and those of Protes-| 
nts. To do away with all such distinctions; 
is the purpose of the Bill of 1829 ; and was the, 

inciple now to be asserted that men should be} 
‘mitted to political power because they were| 





~ » about 


| 


irefused to others because they are Catholics. 
\(Hear, hear, hear.) He would now go to show 
the groundlessness of the apprehension that there 


| would be any danger in extending to Ireland the 


full benefits of the constitution. (Mear.) The 
members for the thirty two counties being near- 
ly two thirds of the whole representation, were 
returned by a constitnency of 52,152 persons. out 
of a population of 7,735,000, or, in round numbers 
nearly 8,000,000, for the population of the coun- 
ties. Of the 52,000 county voters, there were 
22,000 whose freeholds were above tire 
value of £50, there were about 9060 freeholds 
from £30 to £50, and the 100 pound frecholders 
were in all about 20,000. In the Protestant pro- 
vince of U!ster, there were 8000, and in all the 
other three provinces taken together, there was 
the dangerous amount of 12,000, 10 pound free- 
holders (Hear, hear.) Tie proposed to intro- 
duce into the Billa clause extending to Treland 
one of the provisions of the English Bill’ He pro- 
posed that, npona principle which had been re- 
cognized in the English Bill. certain leasehoiders 
should have the right of voting. He did so upon 
the consideration, that in many instances the 
hoiders of land upon Jease for sixty vears, at £10 
rent, had an interest equal to that of a ten ponnd 
freehold ; because in former times Roman Catho- 
lies not being permitted by law to possess freeholds, 
purchased leases for years, renewable for ever, 
which gave an interest equivalent to a freeholder. 
(Hear., The addition which he proposed to maxe 
to the borough constituency, would give only to 
one place a constituency that could be at all look- 
ed on as inconveniently exclusive, or that could be 
in fact, more than in the proportion of one in 
twenty to the population of the town. Inthe city 
of Dublin the constituency, under the Bill, would 
be about 16,000. ‘The constituency of Dublin, at 
present, was composed of 35,000 freemen, and of 
about 3,500 freeholders. The persons who, at 
\present, voted in virtue of their freedom, would 
jretain that right for life, but the privilege would) 


! 


‘not be continued to their successors. (Hear.) The) 


whole constituency of the seven other great towns | 


‘would be no more than 15,000 householders. Was’: 
‘admitting them, but as it was probable that they 


it to be told that the representation was not to be 
'given to the principal inhabitants of such places 


‘as. Cork, Waterford and Belfast ? Was it to be. 
/said that the Bill tended to the destruction of the ; 
otestants, and the same privileges should be!' Protestant interest, because the representation of | Colonel Connolly considered this Bill as a most 


Belfast—a town containing a population of forty- 
four thousand—should no longer be in the hands 
of thirteen members of the Corporation? Was it 
to be said that the true interests of any portion 
of the community could be endangered by admit- 
ting two thousand three hundred of the most res- 
pectable inhabitants ot that great town toa share 
in the representation? (Hear.) When he came to 
speak of the next class of boroughs, the presence 
of an hon. and gallant General opposite, brought 
to his mind the borough of Dundalk. (Hear, and 
a laugh.) In that place, since the Union, there 
had been no less than sixteen elections, in which 
no less than fifteen different members had been 
returned—(hear)—and out of all those, not more 
than two or three gentlemen had the most remote 
connection with the town. (Hear.) The Bill 
made no alteration which was calculated to lessen 
Catholic intluence—for there were five boroughs 
in Ireiand, which had a £5 franchise, and which, 
bv this Bill, wouid be altered to a £10 franchise. 
(Hear.) It was argued that the Bili would con- 
travene the intention of James L., who had char- 
tered forty boroughs, for the express purpose of 
giving a preponderating influence to the Protes- 
tants of freland. He denied that such was the in- 
tention of James, and he was borne out in this 
opinion by the speech of Sir John Davis, on the 
opening of the Irish Parliament, in 1660, who said 
that the Parliament was summoned to legislate 
for all classes of the country, and that the forty 
new boroughs were created in order that one half 
of the community might not legislate for the other 
half without their consent. (Hear, hear.) Inor- 
der to show that such could not be its object, the 
members returned of each religion were not very 
dissimilar, there being 125 Protestants, and 121 
Catholics. Looking, therefore, at this Bill, even 
with the eye of one bigotedly opposed to the Ca- 
tholics, he must come to the conclusion, that it 
could not add more than six or seven members to 


‘the Catholic interest. (Hear.) It was curious with 
‘respect to corporate and nomination boroughs, 


that their very rottenness was made their merit, 
for it was said that if the inhabitants could agree 
with the corporations there would be no danger in 


should, they would have no communication with 
them. (Hear.) He concluded by moving that the 
Bill be read a second time. 
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pernicious measure, the passing of which would fill|| grado and bleeding, but did not the noble lord||mendation; it would put an end to the arrant and wer 
up the cup of Ireland with bitterness. It would|| know that Ireland had before then heard of noble||stupid bigotry of the corporation of Dublin, by the: 
enable the agitators to pursue the conspiracy which|| lords and bleeding? They said, Give these Irish||destroying at once that corrupt and stigmatized wer 
had been formed against the Established church.||no reform ; because if you give them reform you||body. It would also open the close borough of Cha 
and aid the plans of the hon. member for Kerry in||increase those persons there who have already ||Belfast, so that its masculine and Presbyterian See 
obtaining a separation between the two countries.|| proved so troublesome—(a laugh)—as the gallant good sense and its commercial and manufacturing guid 
Mr. O'Connell called the hon. member to order.|| member had said they would increase the power||intelligence would be duly represented. It would of T 
He denied that he ever sought to separate these||of the right hon. agitator. (A laugh.) He weuld/|also make similar improvements at Enniskillen, but 
two countries. Any such attempt would be anact/|/be obliged to those gentlemen if they would con-|\and it might be duly called the first step for 700 sent 
of treason. descend to look at the other side. If he knew||years to combine the people of Ireland with En- of ¢ 
Colonel Connolly explained. He deprecated] anything of any subject, it was agitation—(a laugh||glish institutions—the first act of real justice, and vert 
granting the elective franchise to those who wou!d/' and cheers)—and there was no material agitation he! hoped it would not be dealt with a tardy and a sent 
not use it to advantage, but who would be the| so valuable asa just grievance. (Loud cheers.) grudging spirit. He trusted that spirit would susp 
tools of others; which would be the case if the| He did not speak of the puff and wind of agitation, |/ never enter into the nature of this reform—that thei: 
franchise were given to the £10 househulder. It|! such as had been raised on the subject of the Go- | England and Scotland would be willing to concede 
was no use talking of striking out the nomination |vernment plan of education--(cheers)-—which re-||a part of their hitherto exclusive privileges, this 
boroughs in Schedule A. when by this Bill the right|| minded him of the wind whistling round the corner \was the moment for conciliating the people of all Th 
hon. member for Kerry—(a laugh)—would be- lof an old house (cheers), but if they wished to see) free countries. England was free, Scotland was joiner 
come the most corrupt and extensive borough- |agitation, let them give Ireland a real cause for it| free, and he implored the house to let Ireland be Mise 
monger in the empire, and perhaps many members| by refusing her Reform Bill. He called on the||free. (Cheering from all sides) ‘online 
on that side of the house would regret the manner|| reformers of England to remember that the servi-|| Mr. Stanley replied and maintained that the of Pr 
in which he might use his power. Through the|\ces of Ireland entitled her to some favourable con- irepresentative system Ireland could not with any pai 
ten pound voters, the systems of exclusive deal-| sideration. When the majority of the representa-| justice be allowed to continue, when a reform selfid 
ings and intimidation would be kept up. It would! tives of England and Scotland were to have thrown| both in the representative system in England and n 
throw the whole power in Ireland into the hands’ out the English Reform Bill, it was the Irish mem- \Scotland had been agreed to by the house. In —— 
of an hon. member who recently had referred to! bers who turned the scale. (Cheers.) They had|/case the present motion was rejected by the F. 
the times of Charles the First, as a guide to the| left their business—night afier night they were at| house, it would afford a ground for the hon. and worl 
people of England, and if the Government had'|their stations in that house, making no terms for||!earned member for Kerry to go back to his con- | hanc 
done its duty to its master—(Order, order.) —He | themselves, but giving the most unqualified, and,||Stituents, and contend that though the measure | reco 
considered the Bill, on the whole, a most perni-| speaking from the results, he might say, most ef-|/of reform was agreed to by the House of Commons | their 
cious measure, and should therefore give it all the! fectual support to the English Reform Bill.——||for England and Scotland, it was refused to Ire- | tert 
opposition in his power. (Cheers.) When the late crisis arrived—when||!and. This would furnish the hon. member with T 
Mr. O’Connell rose and said that he was much||the Duke of Wellington was about to carry on||@ strong argument in favour of a repeal of the | mon: 
obliged to the hon. member for thus provoking a government in opposition to the people-—the||union. - But 
him to the field—he was obliged to him for afford-: Irish members casting aside all consideration of|| The house then divided— han¢ 
ing by his violence additional arguments in favour|| their pecuniary grievances, threw themselves into For the motion 246 their 
of reform. Fas est et al noste doceri. He remem-||the breach, united heart and soul with the English Against it 130 they 
bered the idea of the union of the two countries, reformers, and by their votes had mainly contri- Pirin dens 
depending on the retention of thirteen rotten bor-| buted to restore a government supported by the Majority for second reading of the Bill 116 ure 
oughs. (Cheers.) Was it to be said that Pro-| people, and to the passing of the great measure|| ‘The other orders of the day were then disposed | wou 
testantism would be destroyed because thirteen’ of English reform. (Loud and continued cheers.)||f, and the house adjourned at half past twoo’clock, | and 
rotten boroughs, the seats in which were sold as|| After this, would they send the Irish members||to Wednesday next. cant 
openly as beasts in the market, were not longer||back to their constituents, to inform them that|| ‘The Rt. Rev. Dr. Fenwick will administer Confirmation | 724 
to be suffered to exist ? Protestanism must, in-||the English Parliament had refused them the paltry || in the Catholic Church in Hartford on Sunday next, 29th inst. J POW’ 
deed, be fugacious, if it depended on pounds, shil-||boon of miserable and limited reform? (Cheers.) IRELAN misf 
lings, and pence. He really thought such obser-||He hoped he should not be misunderstood as hold- . ying hei by 
vations as had been made were unworthy of that||ing out the language of threat in that house ; he [From the Cork Reporter of Saturday.} appe 
assembly. (Cheers.) The hon. member (Shaw) || would prophecy—and some of his prophesies had|| The entire city has been a scene of the most one 
who had spoken of the evils of Reform, yet turn-||already been fulfilled—that if they refused the Re-|'alarming excitation since twelve o’clock. At Abb 
ed round at the latter part of his speech and || form Bill, in six months they would have a Parlia-| that hour about 10,000 people, headed by a band J thin 
called himself a reformer—indeed he thought re- | ment in Ireland, (loud cheers) but if that house ‘of music, with flags and colours flying, entered whi 
form so excellent, that had the last government refused it, he would appeal to the people of Eng-||the city. All the garrison—cavalry, and infantry | his’ 
lasted three days longer, he would most likely ||land; he would appeal to their sense of fairness;'|—under the command of Sir George Bringham, ister 
have pledged himself to its support. (A laugh.)||he would appeal to their generosity; and he felt he| were soon introduced—the shops of the principal kno 
He had been called an enemy to the Established || would be sure of reform. (Cheers.) He took a! streets closed—all business suspended and tens of 3 
church ; now he might be the enemy of many||review of the endeavour of Ireland for centuries! of thousands of the populace perambulating the | ho 
abuses—but he denied that he was an enemy to the||to obtain the restoration of her civil and religious||town. On the whole, such an exhibition of terror this 
Established church. Would the Irish be satisfied | rights, and of the refusals of the different Sover-|!and dismay—of alarm and excitement our city hea 
with the details of this Bill? No; they would||eigns to pay attention to her demands. Religious’ has seldom presented. Amidst the yells of the for 
not, they ought not, and if he as an humble indi-|| freedom they had at Jength obtained, and all they infuriated thousands, guarded by a squadron of wer 
vidual, had any powers, they should not. (Hear, |/now asked for was, that the legislature should pass| Lancers, the fifteen unfortunate cows were driven cou 
hear.) In the name of the people of Ireland he}; such a bill as would, for the first time in the his-) from a fieldbelonging to the High Constable, where dra 
demanded a measure of reform equaliy efficient ||tory of the two centuries, identify the people of they had been since Thursday night, to the Grand bur 
with that of England. (Cheers.) He demanded||Ireland with British rights and British interests.! Parade! and there exhibited for sale. The en- first 
a measure which would amalgamate the people||(Cheers.) He asserted that the proposition of; tire of that leading street was one dense mass of J 4d 
with the government, which had never yet been||the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Stanley) gave the human beings, who, occasionally, set up tremen- this 
done. The hon. gentleman had stated the popu-||name of franchise, but withheld the reality ; and) dous cheers. Surrounded by the troops, the pro- | the 
lation of Ireland at 7,700,000, or 8,000,000 in||that the qualification required in Ireland to enti-' cess of auctioneering was commenced—the auc- the 
round numbers. But the returns were very in- |tle a man to vote, was at least half as high again’ tioncer, a stranger, it is said a resident of Middle- Sati 
accurate ; in his own county no less than sixteen|/as it ought in justice to be, comparing the differ-| ton. They were set up at £3 for each—no bid- ! 
parishes were not reckoned, and many other par-|, ence between England and Ireland. | der !-—£2--no bidder !—£1—no bidder—in short, isd 
ishes were omitted in a similar manner. He said | To show that the £10 qualification in towns) he descended to 2s. for each cow, but no purchas- ho} 
that out of this population 52,000 were entitled.|| which is much above the proper amount, he in-| er appeared. This scene lasted for over an hour, Re 
Was not that but a very small number out of such|| stanced the case of Portarlignton which, under! when, there being no clance of making sale of rela 
a population? Out of this the £10 freeholders||this Reform Bill, would have a constituency of) the cattle, it was proposed to adjourn the auction in 
were stated at 22,000, whereas in point of fact omy 120 voters. ‘This borough was formerly the | but, as we are informed, the General in commane nat 
they did not amount to 5,000, for the numbers !sole property of a Jew, who was in the habit of| of the Military expressed an unwillingness to bay one 
first stated included all those who had been regis-| selling the seat; and the difference in future would the troops subject to a repetition of the harrass sio1 
tered previously, and they had since struck off the/! be, that instead of being sold by one man it would jing duty thus imposed on them. After a shor pre 
40s. freeholders. It included all who had been, be sold by one hundred ; and he should infinitely delay, it was at the interference and remonstran his 
registered from 1761 to 1765 or 1799, when they|| prefer the mere dry barter of the individual, to ,of several gentlemen--both of town and country ,f div 
ceased to register under a hundred pounds. Mak-||the debauchery and perjury of the constituents. agreed upon that the cattle should be givenup , hee 
ing due allowance for these deductions, out of the!|'The voters in Dungarvon at present were six nun-|/the people,subject to certain privatearrangeme: , hin 
8,000,000 of inhabitants, not above 25,000 would|| dred, but the effect of the Bill would be to reduce | At this hour, the cattle, followed by the peoy 4 
be entitled to vote for the counties. He called|| them to two hundred ; and although the influence | frantic with joy, have just passed our office. ' , am 
upon the English Reformers,—he called upon||of an excellent and high minded noble (the duke’ never witnessed such ‘a scene—thousands of n the 
those who had beaten down the oligarchy—hej|| of Devonshire) would continue there, Dungarvon!| country people jumping with exulting feeling: ;, aus 
called upon the friends of rational liberty—to say||might soon become a second Lisburn. The hon. ||the result—wielding their shill:laghs and exbi ¢; wh 
whether this was a Bill that did not require alter-|| member then adverted to the subject of resigna-||ing all the other symptoms of exuberant joy, « ev 
ations in its details. (Cheers.) The principal||tion of votes contending that the 20 days notice/racteristic of the buoyancy of Irish feeling. W 4, the 
of the Bill was to give Ireland a Reform. Eng-||was a hardship ; while the 2s. 6d. to be paid as/|the result was known, clamorous and irrepres ¢, 18 | 
land had her reform—Scotland her’s—and was||the expense was the produce of five day’s labour :|' cheering for the military burst forth. Their ,,, sh 
Ireland not to have her's? Was this to be the|/in England the sum required was one shilling, the || duct, indeed, was praiseworthy beyoud any ‘pr 
pr esition? Yet this was the record of the city|| produce of half a day’s labour. Even as it wag, |! which Jacguaze candescrihe Phe hers gq be 
v. ‘in. A neble Lord had talked about Sun-''the messure had several points of strong recom-jithen “VEN fi Gens Sir Gicorge > ‘han Pr th 
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were followed by shouts the most deafening. As |leven of cheerfulness, which is quite remarkable. 
the military passed through Patrick-street, they | Like those happy shades in the Elysian fields, de- 
were loudly complimented by the gentlemen of the! scribed by Fenelon, they desire nothing: they have 
Chamber of Commerce. Would that the Irish|every thing while they possess nothing; their de- 
Secretary could have witnessed this scene it would | sires are filled ; the world is nothing to them, because 
guide him to more correct notions on the subject| their happiness being interior, leaves no room in 
of Tithes in Ireland. “The great danger is past,|/their heart for any thing without. Instead of taking 
but heavings of the swell still continues to pre-||advantage of the liberty given them in the revolu- 
sent themselves in the city, which is yet in a state||tion, the Trappists were so well satisfied with the 
of extreme agitation. Another tithe-sale is ad-| life they had embraced, that they all emigrated. 
vertised for Wednesday—shall our city again pre- ‘Their history is told in two words. 
sent the fearful spectacle—shall its trade be again | In 1792, the religious of the convent of La Trap- 
suspended, and its inhabitants be “ frighted from || pe de Montagne, who had alwaysremained in France, 
their propriety ?”,—The day will give the reply. || without molestation, from the death of the Abbé de 
| Rancé, went into Switzerland, where they founded 
—_ the convent of Val-Sainte, near Fribourg. ‘There, 
The candid Protestant, who will carefully peruse the sub-||in gratitude for the divine mercy which had enabled 
joined article, which we select from the English Catholic them to surmount all obstacles, and permitted them 
Miscellany, concerning the Monastic Order of the Trappists, 't? persevere 1p their state, in the midst of so many 
and contrast their lives with the indolence and expensive ease | political convulsions, these 1 rappists, who were 
of Protestant ministers, who, for very obvious reasons, deery | 8° much pitied, and had just received the grant of 
all monastic institutions, will immediately see the Apostolic || “Vil liberty, added mgeeees still — ses eeotalng 
self-denial of the one, and the worldly concupiscence nai" vere hey were subject This produced 
, 2form which dates from the year 1794. 
haracter of the other.—[ConTINUED. ] ‘aaron oe : y : 
. [ At this period, they drew up new rules which 
From time to time, we saw them interrupt their! were printed in Switzerland, in two volumes, quarto. 


work at a signal given by one of them clapping his||This curious work concludes with the declaration 
hands: they then raised up their souls to God, and 


of all the religious, from the F. Abbot to the lowest 
recommenced their labours. This thought sweetens|/novice. They all testify that their life appears to 
their fatigues ; they know that they labour for a mas-|/them preferable to all the treasures of the earth, and 
— will not delay their recompense. i\that they would rather lose their lives than change 
he reproach of laziness, so often made to other)it. The happiness of a ‘I'rappist seems extraordina- 
monastic orders, cannot be applied to these religious.|/ry enough. The word fanaticism is soon said ; but 
But perhaps it will be said that theirs are so many ||profound philosophy knows well how much energy 
hands Jost to society. ‘The activity of the Trappists, | is given by deep feeling to the faculties of the soul. 
their abundant alms, their vow of poverty, neva That is truly a life of enthusiasm, which has no ob- 
they rigorously observe, will never make them bur- || jects before it but death and immorality. ‘The Trap- 
densome to the state. Let then these pious men re-| |Pists experience every moment the truth of those 
tire into the desert ; their hearts perhaps have been | words of Jesus Christ: where there are two or three 
wounded in the world. There are secret feelings | gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst 
and unknown pains, which all our noisy distractions || of them. 
cannot soften ; and what Madame de Stael says of | The monks of the convent of Val-Sainte, disturb- 
nature may be applied to religion: it is the only |jed by the French army in their new asylum, soon 
power which gives enjoyment without offending'/emigrated again; but their number increased in- 
misfortune. \|stead of diminishing, for religion always flourishes 
We remarked among these religious some who/|in persecution. They founded numerous colonies, 
appeared very young. They were novices. When any ||all subject to the new reform. One was established 
one applied to be received into the convent,the Rev.F. | at the convent of St. Susanna in Spain, in the pro- 
Abbot examines his dispositions,and receives him if he) vince of Arragon ; another at Mount Brach, on the 
thinks proper. His noviceship lasts a year, after \confines of Barges in Piedmont. Peculiar circum- 
which, if he persists in his resolution, he pronounces | stances prevented the success of the establishment 
his vows. lhe novice, as he begins here a new exe |) in Russia. There were some who went into West- 
istence, forsakes entirely the name by which he was) phalia, and others into Hungary and Canada. 
known in the world. ‘Thatuame, which wasthemark || A second colony, intended for this Jatter country, 
of a civil life, becomes lost in the name of a saint,||was induced to remain in England, where a rich 
whom he takes for his patron. On the day fixed for! gentleman (T. Weld, Esq.) built for them a mo- 
this ceremony, he goes to the church, and there he! nastery at Lulworth, near Wareham, in Dorsetshire. 














hears the door shut upon him, which separates him 
for ever from the world. His mortal life is as it 
were finished within these walls; he is no longer to 
count time, for he begins eternity upon earth. He 
draws near to the altar, his head is shaved, his hair 


|| This place being near to Weymouth, a fashionable 
‘place of resort, was visited by the most illustrious 
ipersons in England, The Abbé Delille went to 
||see this pious retreat, which he has celebrated in 
the last edition of the poem of the Gardens. 


help being moved. All that constitutes the severe 
poetry of christianity, strikes the eye at every step 
of this silent retreat. A philosopher cannot behold, 
without deep interest, the bald foreheads, already 
marked with the character of death, but to which, 
the certain expectation of another life, gives a placid 
air of contentment. 

Rivarol has made an ingenious observation : If 
the Christian religion were forgouen, we should be- 
come christians again by reading Dante, as we al- 
most become pagans when we read Homer. The 
man of feeling, even if he be of another belief, can- 
not help feeling himself religious with the ‘T'rappists. 

The Trappists do not say to each other, as it has 
been so often said of them: Brother, we must die ! 
They pass one another in silence, and have no need 
to be reminded of death, to know that it is inevita- 
ble. There would be something like affectation in 
this custom, and the spirit of religion is too sublime 
to have recourse to empty ceremonies. 

As we walked in the convent and the courts, we 
did not hear a single word. It was the first time I 
had seen inem living together without holding any 
communication with each other. Motion accompa- 
nied with silence is something very extraordinary, 
for every thing is done with noise in the world. 
We only heard the sound of the tools without, and 
that of doors, with the striding of theeclock, within. 
It seems as if material things alone had any right to 
be heard in this abode, where the inmates live no 
longer the life of the senses. 


FOUNDLINGS. 


We strongly recommend the following article, taken from 
the ‘* Journal des Flandres,’’ to the consideration of Protest- 
ant parents. 


We have proved, not long ago, that it is to the 
desolating doctrines of the philosophy of the 18th 
century, that we must attribute the afflicting multi- 
plication of acts of Suicide, which, in our days, car- 
ry desolation into so many families; the French pa- 
pers now afford us occasion to say a few words on 
the depth of another wound, for which France is in- 
debted to the same philosophy ; we mean the fre- 
quent abandonment of new-born children. ‘The 
‘following is the account extracted from a French 
|| paper :-— 
|| “The abandonment of new-born infants is one of 
|i the scourges which afflict France. The funds of 
i|most of the departments are exhausted by the ex- 
| penses of these foundlings, and the greater the sacri- 
ifices made to remedy the evil, the more extensive 
the evil becomes. There are departments in which 
the number of foundlings has doubled in 10 or 12 
years. At Paris the number exceeds one fourth of 
the births ; in 1830, it amounted to 7749. Most of 
the general councils complain of this disorder. 
give an idea of the extent of the evil, it will be 
enough to say that these children, after having ex- 
hausted the resources of the hospitals, absorb a sum 
of four millions, given them by the departments, and 








To 








burut, as being the emblem of possession and the Atthe peace, some of the Trappist establishments, || that is insufficient.” 
first offering which men formerly made to the gods ; from foreign parts, returned to France. The abbey|| We see from this simple statement, what fright- 
and the ashes are cast into a kind of sacrarium for of Melleray was purchased by the Monks of Lul-||ful progress immorality has made in France: but it 
this purpose. After having laid his profession upon worth, and in 1817 they landed at Nantes to take||is important to know the real causes of it. We think 
the altar, the novice goes and kisses the feet of all | possession of it. The epoch of their arrival will be|/ we may reduce them to three, viz: the progress of 
the religions, who raise him up, giving him at the \long remembered. ‘The frigate which brought them, ||impiety, contempt for marriage, and the suppression 
sate time the kiss of peace. \had on board the brother of him who had command-|of the religious orders. ‘These causes owe their ori- 
As soon as the novice has entered the house, he'/ed our fleets, and the captain of this vessel received; gin to the philosophy of the 18th century, and it 
is dead to his family as to the rest of the world. He!) from the hands of the Rev. F. Abbot himself, the)! should be held responsible for their immediate and 
holds no more communication with them. The) sword which an officer in our army had deposited in|/ necessary effects. 
Rev. F. Abbot only is informed of the death of the) the cloister, in exchange for the humble habit of St.;, ‘The second means employed by this anti-social 
relatives of any of the brethren; he announces it|, Bernard. | philosophy, to advance its demoralizing plan is, to 
in the church to the whole community, but without)! ‘There is something very striking in the spectacle) vilify marriage. 
naming any one; and tuis loss, which concerns but | of this faith, always persecuted, and yet always con-, Religion teaches us, that from the beginning of 
one, is felt by all. There is a truly solemn impres-|/stant. The most austere orders have always been|'time, marriage was immediately instituted by the 
sion in these words interrupting prayers in order to, the nest observed. Doubtless, because the feelings) Creator himself, and that subsequently, in the evan- 
procure prayers: My brethren ! one of you has lost)\of the mind receive more depth and permanency | gelical law, it was raised by the Son of God to the 
his father! Thus is the grief dimmished by being||from austerity of principle and action. This was|/dignity of a sacrament. ‘This is enough to point out 
divided among these men, who have all but one!|at least the opinion of the ancients; for the Egyp-|to the most simple man, that marriage has been 
heart; and the holy cloister offers a new family to||tian priests, and some sects of Greek philosophers, || placed, by its nature and the manner of its institu- 
him who has lost his own. \|to arrive more securely at perfection, lived in retreat} tion, under the guardianship of religion. But in this 








The novice is placed, according to his education, |and abstemiousness. But it is in a religious life it-) 


among the choir-monks or the lay-brothers. If, on; 
the other hand, tnis way of life appear to him tov, 
austere, and he leaves the convent, every thing) 
which he brought is returned to him; they do not 
even take any thing for the expense he has cost 
them, but they part from bim as from a friend who 
is setting off for a distant country, and whom they 
shall see no more but in eternity. 

If the face is the mirror of the soul, nothing can 
better shew contentment than the countenances of 


self that we must look for the cause of that attach- 
iment which it inspires. 
feelings one uniform direction, and it is always the 
inconstancy of our desires, which renders us uneasy 
and unhappy. Moreover, this devout life fills the 
soul with a sublime peace, and the only peace upon 
earth, which is at once susceptible of enthusiasm 
and tranquillity. 

This reasoning wil] have no weight with a cer- 
tain class of persons; but I will venture to affirm, 








the Trappists. They have all an air of serenity, and 


that if they refer to sentiment alone, they cannot 


Divine love gives all our 


matter, as in many others, the Protestants began the 
| work of destruction, which philosophy, their eldest 
daughter, has, in our days, consummated. Marriage, 
says Calvin, isno more a sacrament than agricultare ; 
and our philosophers applaud the axiom of their fa- 
ther in infidelity. Marriage, say they, is a civil 
contract and nothing more. Hence they conclude 
that it belongs to the civil authority, by imprescrip- 
tible right, to regulate the duties and conditions of 
the contract, and to modify it at will. What is the 
result? ‘That the people have been brought to be- 
lieve, that marriage is only necessary to obtain civil 
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effects, and that consequently, extra-matrimonial con- 
nexions, are by no means contrary to the law of 
God. Hence that multitude of vague and incon- 
stant connexions, hence so many illegitimate births, 











so many unfortunate children abandoned from the||to become acquainted with religion, do not ad- 


very day they see the light. Happily, religion has! 


UNITED STATES CATHOLIC INTELLIGENCER. 










of history, than in considering as incontestible, 
a practice bequeathed to us by a succession of 
eighteen hundred years ! 

Believe me, my dear captain, when you wish 


dress yourself to those who have an interest in 


thought of their preservation, by the erection of es-| hating it; as they are astray themselves, they 
tablishments designed to receive these victims of a)|will lead you astray also. “If the blind lead 
disorderly and cruel love. Pagan history is ready|/the blind, they will both fall into the ditch.” 
to attest what would be their lot did not Religion But if you set about it honestly,—and sincerity 
interpose, to avert the fate which awaited them. _||is the soldier’s character—go to the source, fol- 

It remains to be seen how far the suppression of||low tradition, consult writers without prejudice, 
the monastic orders may have exercised a fatal in-| impartial authors ; address yourself to men who 





Vo. ITt, 








word, you must thank me, for, had it not been 
for me, the carriage would be far from here, 
But you promised us something: and come, let 
us have some amusement this evening. 

Let me breathe a little, if you please, said I, 
we will get to our argument afterwards. 

Officer. Nothing is more just. 
have to show us that Jesus Christ has spoken of 
confession in the gospel. In spite of all your rea- 
sons, we cannot surrender without that. This is 
the rub, my friend. 

Lawyer. With a little patience, we shall come 
to the point. I could not tell you all at once, my 


After all, you 





fluence in the matter of which we are treating.— |/are really enlightened ; do not reject good books| 
More than one person will, no doubt, inquire at first merely because they condemn your manner of, 
“sight, what relation there can be between the sup- thinking ; apply to the search of truth alone and 
pression of monastic orders and the abandonment! you will soon find it. I am sure you do not! 
of a new-born infant! ‘I'he relation is a very real now think me so far from it. What do you think? 
one. | Officer. Why, I do not think you have much 
In fact, perhaps the most fatal blow inflicted by 'to learn: you are as solid as a Doctor. I mean, 
philosophy upon humanity, was the suppression of; at least, with regard to what you have told us: 
the monastic orders. Read the letters of Cobbett, or|;and what would you have me answer to all 
the arguments of Janvier ; and it will be seen what; this? Since Origen, Tertullian, Jerome, Basil, 
humanity has lost in losing the cloister. ‘Those pi-!\and your St. Chrodogand, (as for the others, I 
ous asylums, which had been respected by time and|'care not,) since they speak of confession, it 
the barbarian, and which the revolutionary axe, in the, must have existed in their time ; for they would 
philosophical hands of a Voltaire, a D’Alembert, a|/not speak of it, were there no such thing. But 
Condorcet, a Diderot, or the like, has cut down root |—but, did they say all this? 
and branch, those pious asylums were so many|| Lawyer. Read their works, my dear sir, and 
cities of refuge, where innocence found protection /you will see, I would not have dared tell you 
against seduction. ‘The members of a family who'}so impudent a falsehood. When we arrive, it 
renounced the world by that very act, left to those || will be easy to verify, at the city library, all the 
who remained in it a more favourable chance to es-|| passages [ have quoted. =_ 
tablish themselves advantageously, consequently to|| Officer. Oh, you are joking, my friend; as 
contract proper marriages. Add to this, the re-|/you assure me of it, I will rely upon your word. 
gard which the numerous and rich abbeys had for|| Lawyer. Do not do so, captain: when you 
their tenants, who rented their lands upon long and |have nothing to do, look into the authors whom 
very moderate leases, and who generally found in|/I have named. If it will be agreeable to you, 
the liberality of the administrator the means of pro-||I will make some notes at the hotel, which will 
viding for the education and establishment of many || facilitate your researches ; then take the table 
of their children. Now, these asylums of innocence || of contents, and you will find what you want. 
having been overturned by the revolution of ’03, it | Officer. That is enough, I cannot but ad- 
became necessary for every one to find a place in |mire your prodigious memory. Upon my hon- 











the world, and thus must render the chances of suc-, 
cess infinitely less, and necessarily diminish in pro- 
portion the number of marriages: and in the mean 
time the dangers which innocence had to contend 
with, were only more multiplied : hence the number 
of illicit connexions and the desertion of children, the 
natural fruits of them, must evidently increase. It 
is then to the philosophy of the Isth century, that 
we are indebted for the extent of an evil which has 
increased so horribly in France. 

Behold, then, the work of false philosophy! behold 
the practical consequences of those boasted theories’ 


which were to restore mau to his dignity and happi- |not time to give them to you before we arrive.’ 


] 


ness, and which have resulted in nothing but the ,If you intend to go on with us, we can finish our, 


wretchedness and degradation of those nations which 


were blind enough to put confidence in the promi- ries in the mean time. 


ses of their seducers ! 


Oh ! that men and nations were wise and returned to the 
fountain of purity, piety and Catholic truth ! 








CONFESSION. i! 
[Continued from No. 43, page 343.] 


Is it not surprising that men who have receiv- 
ed instruction, who cannot be ignorant of this 
ancient custom of the Catholic church, should 
have endeavoured to abolish it, by holding it up 
to the people as an innovation of whica the 
priests alone are the authors? But they did not 
themselves believe what they wrote; their lan- 
guage was in direct contradiction to their eon- 
viction ; and had they not a powerful interest, 


jor, one would think you had made a complete 
course of Theology. 

| Lawyer. You deceive yourself, sir. It is true, 
I have studied this matter once ; I have reviewed 
it afterwards and with somewhat more of detail, 
‘as I was persuaded that a christian should have 
nothing more at heart than to know his religion, 
thoroughly. This is the reason, sir, why it was 
jeasy for me to quote the testimony of the first 
ages of the church of Jesus Christ. 

| But I have other proofs still remaining no less 
convincing than those I have adduced. I have 





Try to recruit some auxilia- 
I am obliged to leave 
you at the entrance of the village, but you may 
rest assured I will rejoin you before you start. 
When I returned to the carriage, I found our} 


little discussion. 


/ ecclesiastic who seemed coming to meet me.! 


I went towards him to ask him whether [ should | 


| have the pleasure of travelling farther with bim.' 


Not to day, said he, pressing my band affection-, 


dear captain: but, stop; I hope I shall leave you 
nothing to answer. 

You now object that Jesus Christ has not spok- 
en of confession in the gospel. Very good, that 
‘is a proof that you have read it. You will then, 
easily recognize the passages which I intend to 
quote. But, previously, we must have recourse 
to some few observations which it will not do to 
neglect. 

In the first place, were we not told formally in 
the gospel that Jesus Christ established the sac- 
irament of penance, or confession, were the gospel 





'|absolutely silent in this respect, we would have no 


reason to conclude that Jesus Christ alone did not 
institute it. Be not surprised. The gospel is far 
from relating to us, all that our divine master said 
and did. The evangelists themselves tell us that 
he did many other things; but that the world 
would be filled with the volumes necessary to re- 
cord them. Sunt autem et alia multa que fecit Je- 
sus, says St. John, at the end of his last chapter. 
Tradition has transmitted to us many facts not 
recorded in any book of holy scripture, and which 
are equally incontestible. The father taught them 
to his son, the latter to his children, and they 
have thus come down to us from age to age, from 
generation to generation, as we will bequeath 
them to future generations. 

Could not the practice of confession and its divine 
institution have been transmitted to us in this man- 
ner? I showed you two hours ago, by proceeding 
from century to century, that confession was in 
use from the commencement of the church. Who 
then could have taught it? Whence did the first 
christians receive this humiliating practice, if not 
from the apostles themselves, who, in their turn, 
could have received it from Jesus Christ only ? 
You told me, just now, that we could not find in 
the scripture that confession was practised : you 
are mistaken, sir, and you will soon acknowledge 
it. 

Did we not read in the history of the Apostles 
that they heard the confessions of the faithful, 
still we would be obliged to believe it. For then 
we could only conclude that it did not exist in 
their time. Now, how does it happen that we find 
it in use after their death, and that ‘Tertullian, Ori- 
gen,and,afterwards,Cyprian, Jerome, Chrysostom, 
Basil and Augustin so loudly insist upon its neces- 
sity? Whence could they have derived this new 
doctrine, and how could the most famous heresi- 
archs have tolerated its admissiun? 

What ! men who consecrated their talents and 





ately, my business will detain me here for a few) 
days. But I beg of you, sir, to accept my|| 
thanks : you have been pleased to take upon: 
yourself my defence and that of religion, and 1) 
should be truly ungrateful, did I not make my || 
acknowledgements to you. I would willingly || 
have replied to all the abuse with which I was’ 
overwhelmed ; but what other advantage could | 


|I expect to derive than that of irritating those | 


their days to combatting heresy; a Jerome, above 
all an Augustin, and so many others who inces- 
santly labored in the defence of truth, and crush- 
ed error as soon as it took birth: such men, the 
declared enemies of imposture and falsehood, 
would not have made their voice heard, had an 
eflort been made to introduce so revolting a novel- 
ty into the church of which they were the columns 
and supports! Should we have known nothing of 


that of the passions,—in attacking this essen-, gentlemen, who would have cried out louder || the famous disputes which took place on this sub- 


tial dogma of the christian faith, which has been’ 
established by so many proofs and founded upon 
such evidence, they would, assuredly, have ta-' 
ken gveat care how they came forward with, 
such a rash proposition, and laid themselves | 


open to a charge of ignorance, so evidently con-|' 


trasted with their talents and erudition. 

They accuse those christians who are still 
faithful to this duty, of fanaticism, hypocrisy or 
ignorance ; as if there was not more fanaticism 
in violent declamation against a useful institu- 
tion, than in humble submission to the Jaws of 
the Almighty ! as if there was not more hypoc- 
risy in wishing to deceive the simple, by repre- 
senting to them, with apparent honesty, error 
under the garb of truth, and truth in the colors 
of falocheod, than in simply believing the word 
of God, and putting it in practice! as if there 
Was nul mere ignorance in falsifying every page! 





‘against the Jesuit. Yet I am not one; but it is! 
‘a name agreed upon to decry every honest man} 
|who is still faithful to his God and to his coun-| 
\try, and party spirit knows well how to make | 
iuse of it to effect his designs. 

Continue, my dear sir, to work conviction in 
the minds of your fellow travellers ; it may not 
now be difficult ; they appear pleased with you, 
and I am persuaded they will all surrender at 
discretion. Adieu ; I will not detain you longer: 
the carriage is waiting. I hope Providence will 
enable us to meet again. 

I had barely time to arrive. The conductor 
was upon his seat, and three minutes later I 
must have renounced the idea of converting my 
infidels. 

Here he is at last, said the offider®?You are 
not in a hurry, my friend, for we are waiting for 
you more than a quarter of an hour! upon my 











ject ? Would such an important point have been 
buried in silence? We know all the discussions 
which those holy doctors had with the heretics, 
all their disputes; and we find nothing of the kind 
on the subject of confession, and doubtless of all 
their contests this would have been a most impor- 
tant one. 
(To be continued.) 





Bricuton.—We are happy to state, that the Mar- 
quis of Bristol, with that munificence for which he 
is remarkable, has given a convenient and ample 
piece of ground for the purpose of building a new 
Catholic chapel in this town. A house, suitable for 
the residence of the priest, is already built on the 
premises, and forms part of the munificent gift. We 
trust the new chapel will soon be erected.—British 
Catholic Magazine. 
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No, 44. UNITED STATES CATHOLIC INTELLIGENCER. 
‘ “ . . 
Number of a New Cathclic Paper, called ‘‘ The||mighty prayer-meetings, camp-meetings, tract dis- 
THE INTELLIGENCER. Shepherd of the Valley.” It is published at St. tribution and temperance societies. Yet, they have 
ROS Fee 27, 1 : been compelled to ndmit the fact. Had they looked 


Louis, Missouri, by Mr. T. H. Taylor, a native of 
Hartford, Con. and a convert from the odious sys- 
tem of John Calvin to the Catholic Church. One 
ccememninetineinwane page of the Paper is printed in French. This ar- 

We have just seen a letter addressed by a youth rangement will, we hope, make that weekly publica- 
in Montreal, bearing date, 7th July, to his parents’ tion very popular in that section of the Union, where 
in this city. It speaks volumes in favour of the |the French and English are spoken. Terms, $2 
Catholic clergy of that city, during the prevalence iper year, We heartily wish success to so laudable 


of the cholera there. At the time the letter was jan enterprize. 


BOSTON, JULY 27, 1832. 








The Rev. Mr. Connouty will celebrate Mass at Canton, 
on Sunday next. 








a little into the real tenets of the Catholic religicn, 
and examined the doctrines of that venerable system, 
which has God alone for its author, and not taken 
upon trust the many misrepresentations, calumnies 
and lies which have been extensively circulated 
throughout this country respecting it, the wonder 
would have ceased—and they would have ended by 
emptying their saddle-bags of, and consigning to the 
flames those very tracts, which have been mainly in- 
strumental in propagating these falsehoods. 

On Sunday, July 15th, the Bishop celebrated Mass 


written, the informant states that the cholera had, | 


in a great measure, subsided—that two thousand | 


of the inhabitants had been swept off in ten days 
--that nothing but terror and death prevailed | 
during that awful period. There have been a) 
great many converts to the Catholic Church, since} 
the commencement of the cholera in that city——, 
And who would not be a Catholic, said the writer, | 
when, independently of the good ancient faith, our) 
priests were scen labouring and administering to 
the spiritual and corporeal wants of the sick and 
the dying, while the Protestant ministers fled from| 
their flocks and allowed them to seek for others? The 
priests were seen kneeling in the dust and mud, as 
the people chanced to fall down; and in that state 
they administered the sacraments of Penance and 
Extreme Unction tothem. Three students of the 
Montreal College, Fitzpatrick, Goodwin and 0’- 
Brien, of the Boston Diocess, are much commend- 
ed for their voluntary services and exertions, in 
behalf of the destitute sick, who were placed un- 
der the sheds and in other places for their tem- 
porary relief. 


A letter has been subsequently received from 
Quebec, by a gentleman in this city, and from it we 
learn, that, “‘ upwards of one hundred Protestants 
have become converts to the Catholic Faith, since 
the eruption of the cholera in the Diocess of the 
Right Rev. Bishop Telmesse.” This gratifying in-| 
formation we have received from an unquestionable, 
source. We, ourselves, have seen ‘the document! 








, eee nT RE aE NOY Se Some NR a> in the Catholic Church in thistown. ‘I'he concourse 
ticles :— |!was very great. Besides the ordinary congregation, 

Tue Bince Crass.—I lately attended a class of! numbers had arrived from Gardiner, Damariscotta, 
this description at the Presbyterian charch in thiscity, | 3ristol and even from Warren. Many individuals 
to witness the happy effects of the private interpre-|| likewise of other denominations attended on the oc~ 
tation of Scripture—there were present eight mem-|/casion. ‘The Church was decorated with green 
bers, and a person who appeared as Chairman, A_|/ boughs tastefully arranged, whose aromatic fragrance 
parable of our Saviour was given out, and each|,in such a crowd and on so warm a day, was duly ap- 
member of the class passed his opinion upon its||/preciated. The Bishop after Mass addressed the 
meaning: and behold how edifying it was for||candidates for Confirmation in an appropriate dis- 
serious enquirers after truth, to hear eight different||course ; after which he administered this sacrament 





parable ! 








TRUTH WILL OUT! 

Or a Dialogue between a Protestant and the Bible. 

Prot. The Bible, and the Bible alone, is our rule 
of faith and religion. , 

Bible. No, no, my friend, you mistake my real; 
character, I disclaim my being the author or rule of 
your contradictions. I am the word of Gud ; @onse- 
quently, truth, and common sense, ought to tell you, 
that there are not two ways in me. 

- Prot. But we all agree in our essential doctrines ! 

Bible. What do you term essential,—lIs it the be- 
lief in the Divinity of Jesus Christ? This, the 
Unitarians deny. Is it Baptism? the Quakers and 
many others reject this, and you all hold it unneces- 
sary for salvation. Is it the keeping of the com- 
mandments of God? No, that cannot be, for many, 
and in particular, the Presbyterians assert the in- 
possibility of keeping the same; thus charging God! 
with injuslice—as do the Presbyters. But God has| 
commanded Baptism, and | tell you plainly “ that| 
unless a man is born again with water and the Holy | 
Ghost, he cannol enter the kingdom of Heaven” — 
What say you to this? I have said, many of you, 





mand it, and being the word of God, how dare you 





which contains such joyous news, The hour of, 
death is that which tries men’s souls, Every earthly. 
consideration then vergestoaclose. Then, indeed, | 


the deluded and deluding victims of sectarianism | 
The sandy foundations of | 


have canse to tremble. 
human creeds then give way. Naught but true! 
faith, which can be found only in the Catholic, 
Church, and which must be animated by good works, | 
can bide the tempest of that dreadful hour. Awful 
are then the thunders of an awakened conscience 
that shake the frame of man, even more fearfully! 
than when tie voice of God rocked the deep base of 
Sinai’s hill; and although Deity has, as a punish- 
ment justly due to systematic crime and habitual 
guilt, but too often abandoned the doers of evil to a 


| 


'tles to ‘‘ go and baptize all nations’’ if it were use-| 


| 


reject it? Why should God command the Apos- 


\less! Will you dispute his wisdom ? 








{For the Catholic Intelligencer. } 
Wuirerit.p, Jury 16, 1832. | 


| 
} 





|Messrs. Epirors :-— 
| In my last, l informed you of our arrival in White-. 
field. The Congregation of Whitefield consists of| 
‘more than twelve hundred souls. T'wenty years ago! 


there were scarcely five Catholics in this section of! 


ithe country. ‘I'he whole, for many miles around, | 
‘was a mere wilderness, with here and there a log-| 
‘house, a few spots of land newly cleared for culinary | 
‘purposes, and no other road than a rude, irregular 
‘path formed through the briars and brambles by some 
other animal than civilized man. What a surprising 





jtend. 


deny its necessity, indeed I may say all; yet 1 com- | 


reprobate state, yet does he from time to time unveil, change in so few years! A thickly settled Catholic | 
the cheeri'g sun of mercy amidst the dark, deep,| population now covers the land—beautiful farms ap- | 
damning gloom, that would for ever bury them in || pear in every direction——orchards are planted—roads | 


: or sas are cut—comfortable houses erected——and the large | 

! : > ° . . 
despair. Oh! that ministers were wise in time, and |and convenient barns, which every where strike the | 
would save themselves and their deluded flocks from ‘eye, and the extensive fields of grass, sufficiently in- 


ruin! Had not their craven conscience cowered in dicate the fertility of the soil, as well as the industry | 


pent up guilt, for having hurled calumny against the | and growing prosperity of the inhabitants. None of| 
Saviour’s Church, and seduced thousands of souls| these may be called rich, in the common acceptation | 
: ‘of the word; but there are few among them that do| 
into deadly error, would they at the present season ! not abound in the necessaries, and a great many of, 
of peril, when wrath is at the door, forsake their post | them in even the comforts of life. But what is great- 


and flee? How unlike the faithful priesthood of ly to be admired among these good people is, their, 


Catholicity! How unlike the clerical Professors in 
the various Catholic institutions of Canada, who dis-| 
missed their classes and heroically rushed forth to, 
relieve suffering humanity and cheer the soul to’ 
heaven! How proverbial, that the true shepherd is 
willing to lay down his life for the flock, and that 


simplicity of manners--and the great hospitality | 
which is exercised throughout every part of this Ca-| 
itholic settlement. The stranger is there received 
with cheerfulness, and the best which the house can 
afford is immediately placed before him. A differ- 
ence in religion makes no difference in the fare, or 
in the hearty welcome which is given. The Fanatic, 
the T'ract-monger and the Temperance-man, in their 


and contradictory meanings given to this one single||to seventy-three individuals of both sexes. In the 


afternoon he preached again from the Gospel of the 
day. In consequence of the great multitude that at- 
tended, nearly one half were obliged to remain with- 
out doors, who endeavoured to catch what was said 
through the openings of the windows. 

The present Church in Whitefieid is a miserable 
building, and quite too small at the present day for 
the Congregation frequenting it. It was erected 
many years back in a hasty manner, by the few Ca- 
tholics that then inhabited this part of the country. 
I have been informed that so great was their anxiety 
at the time to have a place of divine worship, in 
which they might assemble, that the frame of it was 
taken and put up green from the forest: and, what 
is very’remarkable, the same is still in a good state 
of preservation. I am happy in having it in my pow- 
er to add, that anew one of Brick is now determined 
on by the good people of this town, which will be 
erected without delay, and will be sufficiently large 
not only to accommodate the Catholic members of 
the Whitefield congregation, but likewise a reasona- 
ble number of any of their dissenting brethren of 
other denominations, who may think proper to at- 
The situation of this Church is most eligible 
both for beauty and convenience; and I indulge the 
hope that when the new one is completed, the fathers 
| who erected the old, and who may be still alive, will 
|have no cause to suspect any want of faith, or want 
,of gratitude to God on the part of their children, for 
the many signal blessings he has showered down 
|upon them, I remain, &c. P. D. 





Irems.—Cholera still continues its desolating 
|Strides through various parts of England. It attack- 
ed, according to official reports, 7,959 persons in Ire- 
land, of whom 2,303 have become victims. While 
‘it continues its unsparing severity in several parts of 
Canada and of New York, we seem, thank God, to 
be so far sheltered from its afflictive scourge. Uni- 
versal agitation pervades France—Louis Phillippe is 
evidently insecure—the Royal Star of Henry V. 
seems to brighten and ascend in the political firma- 
ment. {7 The word or two which we have re- 
served for Dr. Beecher in answer to his new logic, 
must be postponed until our next. I[f what he had 
uttered at the Baptist Meeting House a few days ago 
in this city, concerning Catholicity and the Scrip- 
tures, were likely to gain a single convert to his 
views or cause, we should ‘have been in the field 
against him, ere this. His power is gone. The 
public have already known, and so does he, that his 
calumnies against Catholicity have sealed his fate 
and that of his cause in Boston. He may, for his 
edification, turn his attention to the following ora- 
tion, in which he will read what sentiments are both 
felt and expressed by one of the many students at 
the Jesuit College in Georgetown, and to what little 





danger our republican institutions are exposed by 
the public patronage of Catholic Academies and 





the hireling fleeth at the approach of danger! journies through this settlement, have equally been 


at a loss to conceive how so religious and moral a 





Colleges throughout the Union; the ravings, rant- 
ings and atrocjous philippics of errorists being to 














We were favored on Monday last, with the First {people could have been formed without the aid of! 


the contrary. 
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CELEBRATION OF AMERICAN INDEPEND- 
ENCE AT GEORGETOWN COLLEGE. 
The Philodemic Society of Georgetown College’ 
in the spirit of their association, and in accordance, 
with the principles of patriotism imbibed in their’ 
alma mater, celebrated with earnest devotion in 
union with their fellow students, the 56th anniver- 


ors; but now, (shall I say it?) we have almost to 
contend among ourselves; brother is on the point 
of being armed against brother; we have domestic 
foes since we have no foreign enemies. The dis- 
tant murmurs of dis-union have been heard insome 


‘parts of our happy country ; a cry of separation 


and secession has been raised by some who are not 
aware that in acting thus, they are only promoting 





sary of their country’s independence. At early 
morn the welkin resounded with the cheers of the 
alumni, and the roar of their little cannon, while 
the flag of the Union waved aloft on the eastern | 
turret of the College. At 10 o’clock, agreeably. 
to previous arrangements, the members of the 
Philodemic Society, in college uniform and with 
the badge of their society, accompanied by their 
band, repaired to the College Hall appropriately | 
decorated, where a select company of literary and 

military friends and other distinguished visitors, 

together with the Faculty and Students, had al- 

ready convened. Mr. Daniel C. Digges, of Mary-. 
land, having been deputed to read the Declaration 
of Independence, came forward and prefaced the | 
lecture with the following remarks :—- I 


Before entering upon the honourable duty which | 
has this day been assigned me, I may be permitted | 
to make a few brief remarks, in order to impress 
more deeply on your minds, the propriety, I might 
almost say the necessity, of performing so inter- 
esting a ceremony, and of calling to your recollec- 
tion not the pompous manifesto of some powerful 
king, not the bombastic proclamation of some am-| 
bitious chieftain, but the glorious, the magnani-' 
mous declaration of freemen, the sacred charter 
of American Liberty. How natural is it, how con-| 
sonant to the dictates of reason, and how laudable 
to hold in admiration and respect that document | 
whence all our blessings as a nation and all our) 
privileges as freemen take their rise ; a document | 


Which enumerates all the wrongs which our cruel || 
oppressors inflicted on our venerable forefathers ; |, 
which paints in lively but true colours all the enor-|, 


mities, all the atrocities of a tyrant; his refusal to) 


assent to laws the most wholesome and salutary ;), 


his dissolution of representative houses which had’ 
been assembled for the express purpose of consult- | 
ing for the good of the colonies; his total prostra-, 
tion of our rights and privileges ; his seizure of our | 


best citizens ; his mal-administration of justice; | 


alteration of our laws ; and the innovations which, 
he introduced into our several Governments! This | 
sacred document contains principles worthy of our) 
greatest respect and deserving of our eternal gra-| 
titude, because it points out and upholds those | 
special privileges which are the birth-right of man; 
it considers all men to be born equal, to be endow- 
ed with the same rights, the same privileges ; it 

proclaims that even in the heat of battle, our forc- 
fathers were not lost to that good feeling, which 

should naturally exist between ‘them and their! 
brethren in England; it declares that in all these 
oppressions they supplicated, they asked for satis- 
faction in the most humble terms; it boldly asserts | 
that such a prince as George III. was totally unfit 
to be the ruler of a free and prosperous nation.— 
Animated by the sole desire of benefitting posteri- 
ty, carried on by the full tide of patriotism, and, 
appealing to that God who rules above, for the 
rectitude of their intentions, the purity of their 
motives, the sages of ’76 declare these then united 
colonies, Free and Independent States. Since 
such are the principles which it holds forth, such | 
the sentiments which it breathes, and since we 

have only to cast our eyes around us and see what | 


great advantages it has secured for us, how proper | 


is it then that we should perform a duty which can} 


certainly be attended by no evil consequences, but | 


which will rather be followed by those which are’ 


highly beneficial in their result, since the perusal '' 


the secret designs of ambitious England. Twelve 


|years ago, Theobald Wolfe Tone, an adopted son 
of America, the favourite child of a martyred hero, 


spoke in séntiments almost prophetic of the secret 
one which England would devise to dissever the 

nion, and of the assistance which those would un- 
consciously lend her, who would allow themselves 


_to be carried away by sectional feeling and local 


animosity. Methinks I see, but ata distance so 
great as to be almost obscured from the eyes of 
the world, the ghastly spectacle of dis-union, al- 
ready exulting with a fiendish laugh in her suppos- 
ed victory. Oh, that the perusal of this sacred 


‘document could drive back the withering phantom 


and produce that hallowed union which the patri- 
ot’s heart desires! Yes, at the very name, at the 
very sound of independence, the haggard spectre 
wil} vanish and no longer annoy us with its noxious 
breath. What time then could be more suitable ? 
what circumstances could be more apposite for the 
performance of this duty? Let us, therefore, ap- 
proach this document, our rich inheritance, with 
all those expressions of love and gratitude which a 
child exhibits when it calls to its recollection the 
last, the surest pledge of its father’s friendship 
and affection. Let us invoke from the bright 
sphefes above the Genius of Liberty and Union to 
inspire us with a profound respect. a hallowed re- 
verence for this only pledge of American Liberty; 
that as often as we peruse it, we may draw from 
it lessons the most salutary and instructive, and 
that we may show to the world that we know how 
to appreciate the merits of our forefathers by nev- 
er severing from those exalted principles which 
ever guided and directed them in their glorious 
struggle for National Independence. 

When the Declaration was concluded, the orator 
of the day, Mr. Benjamin Rush Floyd. of Virginia, 
commenced his oration, which was listened to with 
profound attention throughout. 


his imposition of taxes the most enormous; his ex- |, 
action of tributes the most severe and unjust; his || 


ORATION. 


As there is no tie more natural to the human heart, 
so there is none more noble or sacred than that which 
unites us to our country. It is this which warms the 
heart ofthe Laplander,and binds him with an unchang- 
ing affection to his regions of eternal snows; ’tis this 
which manties the cheek of the son of Germany witha 
glow of honest admiration, when be recounts the bene- 
fits which have originated from the labours of his fore- 
fathers; it is this which kindles the ardent enthusiasm 
of the clildren of France, when they speak of the 
glory of former days, and dwell with rapture on their 
own great achievements ; and it is this feeling which 
alternately beams with lustre, or flaws away in bitter 
tears from the eyes the sons of of Lreland and Po- 
‘land, when they recal their past happiness, or nourn 
over their present sorrows. But whilst the history 


of every nation furnishes to iis people some epoch 


of former prosperity, or transmits some memorial of 
ancient greatness, worthy of commemoration, none 
can view the whole period of their uational existence 
with a prouder satisfaction than ourselves. How 
fond, then, should be the recollections of the Amer- 
ican on the return of this day, when the history of 
his native land is laid open to his remembrance, and 
he sees her at one time surrounded by difficulties 
and oppression, and then soaring aloft, great in her 
glory and powerful in her liberty! Such are the 
considerations which crowd upon our minds, and 
upon such it is my pleasing duty to congratulate 
you. In addressing you, my friends, on a subject 
with which all our dearest feelings are so intimately 


of this document, the rich, the precious inheritance | connected, I find myself compelled to study precision, 


ofa geo ancestry, serves only to unite us more 
closely, to bind more strongly, the link that con- 
nects our union and to infuse into all a love, a re- 
verential awe for those who have secured to us the 
inestimable blessings which we now enjoy ? 

The duty, the pleasing duty, which I am about 
to perform, has been performed with unremitted 
zeal and constant fidelity, since the declaration 
was first proclaimed from the Halls of Philadelphia. 
But never has it been performed at so awful a 
crisis; when this glorious document was read for 
the first time, fifty-six years ago, we had only to 
contend with foreign enemies, our cruel oppress- 


| 


} 


rather than endeavour to expatiate on a topic with 
| which every citizen of America is so well conversant. 
We areallwell acquainted with the unparalleled rapidi- 
\ty with which our republic has progressed to its present 
enviable state of magnificence—we all know that 
scarcely three centuries have rolled on since our coun- 
try was an uninterrupted trackless wilderness—no 
voice but the whoop of the fierce Indian warrior broke 
upon the stillness of her solitudes—every thing re- 
tained undisturbed, the primitive features which the 
hand of nature had impressed upon it,in all its gloomy, 
solitary grandeur. Her rivers rolled their chrystal 











waters along to theocean, undisturbed and unimpeded 


—in a word, within the short period we have just men- 
tioned, there was no land for the persecuted patriot 
—no home for the disconsolate exile. It would be 
desirable, and interesting, if the narrow limitsto which 
we are necessarily restricted would permit, to give a 
sketch of the discovery and settlement of this country 
up to the time of ’64, when England first commenced 
that series of injustice and unwarrantable oppression, 
which eventuated in the glorious Independence we 
now enjoy. I could dwell with the fondest pleasure 
on theachievementsand virtues, the dangers and toils 
of those patriotic men who were destined soon to com- 
pass the very summit of honourand glory. But as time 
will not permit, suffice it to say that their advance- 
ment was not unaccompanied by all those privations 
and distresses which usnally attend the first settlement 
of anew country. Passing over, then, in silence, this 
interesting period, let us proceed to the more momem- 
tous events.which immediately preceded the declara- 
tion of our rights. 

England had just concluded the treaty of Paris, 
which terminated the long and bloody contest with 
the Bourbon dynasty. She had come out of the war 
covered with military glory, but the exertion she had 
made had drained her exchequer to the last farthing, 
and plunged the nation in an unextinguishable debt. 
She was not long in discovering a source of relief for 
her distresses—her eyes were immediately turned 
upon the Colonies—and here, says Edmund Burke, 
“‘ began to dawn the first glimmerings of this new 
colonial system.” The Colonies were to furnish 
the medicable panacea for the deep and still bleed- 
ing wounds of the mother country, and she would 
not hesitate to adopt any measures to extort it. She 
was not content to receive the wealth of America 
through the ordinary channels of commercial inter- 
course, notwithstanding the revenue received from 
that trade was far greater than she derived from any 
other source. To accomplish her designs, a de- 
claratory act asserting the right to tax America 
without her consent, was passed in March, ’64, and 
soon after followed up by the practical application of 
the principle asserted, in the famous stamp-act. In 
vain did the most accomplished and profound orators 
and statesmen of Great Britain declaim against the 
inexpediency of pursuing a measure, so directly un- 
constitutional in all its bearings; in vain did the 
Colonists protest against this usurpation on the part 
of Parliament—in vain did they assert their rights 
as English subjects,—all proved unavailing.—The 
Ministry still adhered to their principle, although 
they were prevailed on to repeal the obnoxious act 
itself. This was hailed by some of the Colonists 
as the happy omen for a lasting reconciliation with 
the mother country. Their generous natures had 
gained the ascendancy, and their apprehensions 
were lulled to an unsuspecting slumber ; but others 
whose sagacity was not so easily blinded by the 
treacherous manifestations of friendship England 
proflered to them, were still on the alert, guarding 
with unwearied vigilance the important pass upon 
which their freedom depended.—They were Patriots, 
devoted to the rights of their country, and men who 
watch over their liberties, sleep not upon their posts. 

The rapacious avidity of the English government 
did not sutier them to remain long in suspense. The 
excitement occasioned by the stamp-act had scarcely 
subsided, when two others were passed, both deeply 
affecting the interests of the Colonies, and tending 
finally to reduce them to a state of servitude, worse 
than “ Egyptian bondage.’”’ Nor was this all :— 
shortly after athird was added to the black catalogue 
of their usurpations, still more unjust and oppressive 
in its operations. What, on the part of the Colo- 
nies, had drawn upon them the blighting hand of 
tyranny ? What had they done to merit such un- 
relenting persecution? Was it disloyaliy, or a dis- 
obedient spirit? ‘Their bitterest enemies could not 
accuse them of this. Was it faction? Was it a re- 
fractory disposition, wishing to resist the legal au- 
thorities, or to disavow all connexion with the mo- 
ther country? They never were charged with it, 
—no crime—not even a fault, ever cast a stain up- 
ou their characters, either as loyal subjects, or as 
honorable, virtuous men. 

The suffering of the Americans was thus contin- 
ued for some years, and still not the slightest dispo- 
sition was manifested by Parliament to redress their 
grievances. Petitions had been presented to the 
throne from all parts of the country, praying for re- 
lief in the most moderate and respectful language, 
yet all met with the same cold, unmoved, supercili- 
ous reception,—all were unheeded—all were re- 
jected with disdain. What was to be done? Was 














the arbitrary and despotic course England was pur- 
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‘our sympathies awakened at the patient resignation 
‘with which the victims of this cruelty bore their un- 
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suing ‘never to-be arrested in its ruinous progress? 
Were the Colonies to writhe forever under the gall- 
ing yoke without a murmor? Were they to be 
bound in the chains of slavery without the most dis- 
tant prospect of ever being liberated ?—Was their 
property to be plundered—their birth rights taken 
from them, and their freedom trampled under foot ? 
How, my frienjs, are our feelings of indignation 
roused at the villainous atrocities of the English 
government; and on the other hand, how much are 


merited and unprovoked injury. The Colonies at 
length began to see that England’s course knew no 
bounds. They saw that th+ gloomy cloud which 
surrounded them must be dispelled, or ruin, inevita- 
ble ruin must be the result. The aspect of affairs 
became more threatening, and ultimately assumed 
a cast which manifested to every one, even the most 
superficial observer, that a struggle for the freedom 
of the colonies would soon ensue. ‘This was a ter- 
tible idea to a great portion of the people, and many, 
even of the boldest, were deeply agitated at the 
dreadful anticipation. At this critical period, it was 
‘deemed expedient by the legislatures of the different 
Colonies to call a convention, composed of persons 
delegated from all parts of the country. ‘This mea- 
sure was accordingly adopted, and in the fall of the 
year ’74, the first American Congress assembled at 
Philadelphia. It was composed of those individuals 
whose names are so sacred and dear to us, and 
whose deeds are so glorious in the annals of our 
country. What a sublime scene for the contem- 
plation of the freeman! How fondly does the mind 
linger on their virtues ; and with what rapture does 
the imagination hover around that venerable body ! 
They were not violent demagogues, whose unrestrain- 
ed and inconsiderate declamation is poured forth in 
bitter invective ; nor were they refractory partizans, 


| bese motives of self-aggrandizement, regardless of 


petuous torrent, only that it may acquire additional 
strength to spread a wider desolation in its further 
progress. The time, however, was fast approaching 
when more decisive measures were to be adopted. 
That wise Providence which wields the destinies of 
nations had appointed a time when injured virtue 
should assert its rights and obtain the reward of its 
suffering. The Colonies had used every means 
which policy, prudence, and moderation could sug- 
gest to obtain redress. ‘They had asserted their 
rights, and they were answered by new oppressions 
—they petitioned, and they were treated with indig- 
nity; they supplicated, and were answered by in- 
sults; they prayed for relief, and were “ spurned 
from the foot of the throne.” Ossa was heaped on 
Pelion, and still they bore it with patience, and con- 
tinued to do so until patience ceased to be a virtue; 
and forbearance itself, in the accents of indignation, 
exclaimed, ‘if there be nature in you bear it not.” 
Then, and not until then, did they manifest the 
least impatience under the burthen of their accumu- 
lated evils. Then, and not until then, did they raise 
their hands against the tyranny of the mother coun- 
try. Awful, indeed, was the crisis, when the child 
was to array itself in arms against the parent. But 
where were the motives for fondling on that mother, 
whose lips had sealed the doom of her children, and 
whose very embrace was servitude? There was no 
alternative between slavery and death, and an Ame- 
rican Congress would not hesitate in the choice.— 
Such, my friends, were the causes, and such the cir- 
cumstances, which called forth the declaration of 
that instrument we have just now heard. This was 
not the act of ambitious aspirants, actuated by the 


the welfare of their country. No—far otherwise : 





it was the measure of the most virtuous assembly of 











seeking rather to provoke than repel an injury. No 


men with which the annals of history make us ac-| 
‘quainted, or fame have ever been honored by deck-| 
ling with her most imperishable laurels. It was the! 


—they were patriots, in the vigour of life, standing||measure of wise patriots who, in common with their| 
before the world to animate their countrymen in!,countrymen, groaned under the burthen of cppress-| 
their distresses, and to encourage them under the||ion, and appreciated freedom as the source of all |) 
burthen of their misfortunes. They were men! private safety, and public happiness. They had now | 
whose integrity set at defiance the seductive allure-|,unmoored their fragile bark on a dangerous and | 
ments of honour and rewards—men whose high! tempestuous ocean, and afforded to England a plau-| 
spirits spurned the pusilanimous dictates of selfish-| sible pretext for wreaking her long meditated re-| 
ness, and who were ever ready to seal with their) venge. This opportunity she seized with an avidity | 


but each bosom was strung to ‘ deeds of noblest 
daring.”’ Their resources were scanty, but they re- 
quired no incentive—their patriotism furnished an 
inexhaustible store. They saw their own weakness, 
and the might of England, yet they feared it not, for 
they fought in the defence of justice—of their prop- 
erty—and their freedom. ‘The first scene of the 
bloody tragedy which was to follow, was opened by 
the defence of that second Thermopyla--that field 
of glorious renown, where the hirelings of the Brit- 
ish crown were first taught to fear, if they could not 
respect, the arms of America—the Battle of Bunker 
Hill. There all hope of a reconciliation with the 
mother country was forever abandoned, and the 
peal of the first cannon was the signal for an eternal 
separation. Shall I trace the fortunes of our fore- 
fathers through the agonizing period of the Revo- 
lutionary conflict? Shall I follow the merciless foe 
with whom they contended through the blood-stained 
and desolated path of their excesses? That foe 
who spurned the maxims of honorable warfare, and 
branded him with cowardice who spared the defence- 
less—and called cold-blooded butchery the deeds of 
noble gallantry? Shall I excite your feelings of 
horror and disgust by mentioning the ignoble and 
cruel means they resorted to for the subjugation of 
men who had taken up arms in the cause of Free- 
dom? No, my friends—I deem it unnecessary to 
call to your recollections how they called forth from 
his native wilds the savage, more wild and rude 
than the craggy mountain he inhabits, and more fe- 
rocious and blood-thirsty than the beasts he pursues. 
I deem it unnecessary to mention the treatise they 
entered into with every insignificant, paltry German 
Prince—how they let loose those barbarians, united 
to the savages of America, upon the devoted patriots 
of our country—how they let them loose, not only 
on the soldier, but the old and young, weak and de- 
fenceless, women and children—all, all were so 
butchered, mangled, sacrificed, by those blood- 
hounds of destruction. Let us not attempt to enu- 
merate the atrocious crimes of that nation whose 
voluminous history alone can contain them; rather 
let us pass them over in silence, and leave it a glar- 
ing and indelible stigma upon English valor, and 
English humanity, and English honor. 

It seems that the generosity of the Americans was 
rather increased than abated, by the brutal enormi- 





blood the sincerity of their patriotism. Their wis- 
dom pointed out to them the importance of the duty 
they had assumed. They knew that they held in 


which would have disgraced the rudest days of cru-||ties of their enemies. Their measures were not 
‘elty and barbarism. She wholly disregarded the||marked by the spiteful feverishness of passion or re- 
horrors which must necessarily take place—the fa-||taliation. All was still conducted with the same 





their hands the destinies of their country, and that. ther aiming the deadly weapon at the bosom of his|/equanimity, the same moderation, the same high- 
posterity must become slaves or freemen, according, son——and the son trampling on the hoary locks of his};minded magnanimity, which characterized their 


as they acted with weakness and precipitation, or 
with prudence and firmness. Actuated by these 


parent. In a word, civil war, with destruction cow- first proceedings. They remained fixed in their 


ering at its feet, was not an object which could appal || primitive cool determination, and unbending firm- 


sentiments, they resolved again to petition the throne, , the refined brutality of England. ‘The Colonies had | ness of purpose, which nothing could break down 
and entreat its interposition to save them from im- asserted their rights, and England had refused to! or destroy. All was the calm, quiet, and sublime 
pending ruin. They accordingly prepared an ad-| grant them—that England, who has ever proclaimed |serenity of superior spirits. ‘They were not elated 
dress, asserting their r.ghts as English subjects, and to the world that she was the guardian of Liberty,|\at victory, for they knew they triumphed over those 
stated the injury they had already sustained with’ whilst her very legislative halls re-echoed the ago-|| whom they once revered as brothers—and still re- 
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all the eloquence and energy which the full con- 
viction of their deplorable situation inspired. They 
placed before it the solemn promises which had been 
made of the continual protection of England to their 
forefathers, when they first left the laud of their birth, 
to brave death and danger in cvery shape, on seas 


nizing groans of the most devoted patriots, wrung! spected as men. Nor were they dejected or dis- 
from their manly breasts by her galling tyranny —| lieartened by the misfortunes of defeat—for they 
That England, who has assumed for herself this dig-|| knew the worst could be but death. The love of 
nified title, although in every age her throne has been | Liberiy bad acquired a strength in a soil so conge- 
washed by an ocean of innocent blood, and she has | nial to its growth, that it was now impossible to 
ever spread the panoply of her protection over the: eradicate it; and the blood which flowed from the 


untraversed, and in a wild, unexplored, region of despot. That England, who professes to be liberal! bosoms of those who fell, rendered it still more en- 


country. ‘They then told them how and by whom 
these engagements had been so shamefully violated. 
They represented the evils which had already deso- 
lated tie Colonies—their ports closed, their com- 
merce destroyed, and the inhabitants plundered by 
a licentious and merciless soldiery, unrestrained by 
the fear of punishment. The rizhts of legislation 
had been taken from them—trial had become a 
mere form—accusation was guilt, and justice 
shackled by the institution of Courts of Admiralty. | 
They appealed to the justice and magnamity and’ 
generosity of Englaad; they conjured them by all! 
the ties which unite the pareut and the offspring—!| 
by all the kind feelings which should subsist be-! 
tween the sovereign and the dutiful, faithful, and) 
loyal subjects, to cease that rigid system of arbitrary 
oppression which had reduced themto a state of such | 
abject bondage. This unparalleled moderation on 
the part of Congress made some impression on the 
public mind in the mother country. Their addresses 
were universally read and admired. ‘I'he accurate 
knowledge of the Constitution displayed the forcible 
arguments, and above all the manly dignity and ele- 
gance with which they abounded, did not fail to elicit 
the sympathies of all whose bosoms were yet alive 
to the :nore noble feeliigs of man. For a moment 
even the #4 hesitard—fut it was merely that 


pihise witch barrier to an im- 





2 Mlustiy ' 


‘and generous, but whose liberality has ever been/!livening, still more beloved. Thus the fields of 
{fuunded on a slavish submission, and whose gene-| Saratoga, Trenton, and Princeton, all demonstrated 
irosity was ever most conspicuous when her desola-'/the inadequacy of hirelings to contend with men 
tions could be extended no further. These were the || who fought for their own freedom and the freedom 


\!tomed to the restraints of military duty, and we may 


‘enemies our forefathers had arrayed against them. | 


| of posterity. 
| They foresaw the terrible consequences of a fearless || 


‘The contest was carried on in this manner until 


assertion of their rights. They saw that the country ||the siege of Yorktown, where the pretensions of 


was to be devastated with fire and sword, and that 


| England’s supremacy were forever buried in the in- 


jevery peril was to be encountered. But Liberty was || trenchments they had formed to defend them. On 


ithe star by which they were guided, and they feared | 
nothing but slavery. Notwithstanding the crisis of 
the approaching struggle had advanced thus far, some | 
few yet entertained a hope of reconciliation with the, 
mother couutry. This, however, was but transient, | 
as the anxiety of England to chastise their boldness| 
soon dispelled the illusion. The tread of a hostile| 
English soldiery was heard along the shores of Ame- 
rica, and her sons saw before them those whom they | 
ever had regarded as brothers and countrymen, now | 
converted into the odious instruments of their own 
subjugation. Fearfully unequal was the contest.— 
The whole power of England was to be engaged— 
her forces well disciplined, well equipped, and com- 
manded by the most experienced officers of the age. 
To this formidable adversary, the Americans had to 
oppose an undisciplined, destitute militia, unaccus- 








almost say. ul irmried. were sriolt 


1 
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ithat field were the laurels of her military fame ef- 
fectually torn from her brow—her arms disgraced— 
her honor tarnished—and her arrogance humbled. 
This may be considered the closing scene of the 
Reyolutionary War. 

[ Remainder in our nezt. | . 





Liverpoor.—We rejoice to learn that on St. Pat- 
rick’s day, the first stone of a new Chapel was laid, 
and immediately after, the first stone of a School- 
room, to be attached to St. Patrick’s Chapel. We 
learn from the Liverpool Journal, that the commit- 
tee for building the Chapel, have already received 
£3,539, towards the expenses. Of a ball lately giv- 
en in that town, for the benefit of a Catholic Charity, 
the Journal writes, “the net proceeds of the ball, 
including donations, it is expected will exceed £400. 
The largest sum received on any former occasion 
lune FIAN%—British Catholic Magazine. 
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{From Blackwood’s Magazine. ] 
A POET’S DYING HYMN. 


Be mute who will, who can, 
Yet I will praise thee with impassioned voice ! 
Me didst thou constitute a priest of thine 

In such a temple as we now behold, 

Rear’d for thy presence ; therefore am I bound 
To worship here and every where. 








WorpsworrTh. 


The blue, deep, glorious heavens !—I lift mine eye, 
And bless Thee, O my God ! that I have met 
And own’d thine image in the majesty 
Of their calm temple still !—that never yet, 
There hath thy face been shrouded from my sight 
By noontide-blaze, or sweeping storm of night : 
I bless Thee, O my God ! 


That now still clearer, from their pure expanse, 
I see the mercy of thine aspect shine, 
Touching Death's features with a lovely glance 
Of light, serenely, solemnly divine, 
And lending to each holy star a ray 
As of kind eyes, that woo my soul away : 
I bless thee, O my God ! 


That I have heard thy voice, nor been afraid, 
In the earth’s garden, ’midst the mountains old, 
And the low thrillings of the forest shade, 
And the wild sounds of waters uncontrolled, 
And upon many a desert plain and shore, , 
—No solitude ; for there I felt 'Thee more ! 
I bless Thee, O my God ! 


And if thy Spirit on thy child hath shed 
The gift, the vision of the unseal’d eye, 
To pierce the mist o’er life’s deep meanings spread, 
To reach the hidden fountain-urns that lie 
Far in man’s heart : if | have kept it free 
And pure ; a consecration unto Thee : 
1 bless Thee, O my God ! 


If my soul’s utterance hath by Thee been fraught 
With an awakening power, if thou hast made, 
Like the wing’d sced the breathings of my thought, 
And by the swift winds bid them be convey’d 

To lands of other lays, and there become 
Native as early melodies of home : 
I bless Thee, O my God ! 


Not for the brightness of a mortal wreath, 

Not for a place ’midst kingly minstrels dead, 
But thatyperchance, a faint gale of thy breath, 
A still small whisper in my song hath led 
The struggling spirit upwards to thy throne, 
Or but one hope, one prayer : for this alone 

I bless thee, O my God ! 


That I have loved, that I have known the love 
Which troubles in the soul the tearful springs, 
Yet, with a coloring halo from above, 
Tinges and glorifies all earthly things, 
Whatever its anguish or its wo may be, 
Still weaving links for intercourse with Thee : 
1 bless Thee, O my God ! 


That by the passion of its deep distress, 
And by the o’erflowing of its mighty prayer, 
And by the yearnings of its tenderness, 
Too fall of words upon their stream to bear, 
I have been drawn still closer to thy shrine, 
Well-spring of love, the unfathom’d, the divine : 
I bless Thee, O my God! 


That hope hath near my heart of song forsaken, 


High hope, which even from mystery, doubt, or dread, 


Calmly, rejoicingly, the things hath taken, 
Whereby its torchlight for the race was fed ; 
That passing storms have only fann’d the fire, 
Which pierced them still with its triumphant spire ! 
I bless Thee, O my God! 


Now art thou calling me in every gale, 
Each sound and token of the dying day ! 
Thou leav’st me not, though earthly life grows pale, 
I am not darkly sinking to decay ; 
But, hour by hour, my soul’s dissolving shroud 
Melts off to radiance, in a silver cloud. 
I bless Thee, O my God ! 


I eee 





And if this earth, with all its choral streams, 
And crowning woods, and softer solemn skies, 
And mounting sanctuaries for poet’s dreams, 
Be lovely still in my departing eyes ; 
*Tis not that fondly I would linger here, 
Bat that thy foot-prints on its dust appear : 
I bless Thee, O my God ! 





| And that the tender shadowing T behold, 

The tracery veining every leaf and flower, 
Of glorious cast in more consummate mould, 
No longer vassals to the changeful hour ; 
That life’s last roses to my thoughts can bring 





Rich visions of imperishable spring. 
1 bless Thee, O my God! 


Yes! the young vernal voices of the skies 


| 
| 
l Woo me not back, but wandering, pass mine ear, 
|} Seem heralds of th’ eternal melodies, 

i The spirit-music, unperturb’d and clear ; 

‘ 

| The full of soul, yet passionate no more— 

—Let me too, joining those pure strains, adore ! 


I bless Thee, O my God! 


| 
| Now aid, sustain me stil] !—to thee 1 come ! 

| Make Thou my dwelling where thy children are ! 
And for the hope of that immortal home, 

And for thy Son, the bright and morning star, 

| The Sufferer and the Victor-king of Death, 

I bless Thee with my glad song’s dying breath ! 

i I bless Thee, O my God ! 








|| INFORMATION REQUESTED of William, John and 
|| Michael Cannon, Brothers and natives of the county Long- 
||ford, Ireland. William arrived in America fourteen years 
|;ago, and John and Michael nearly eleven years ago—sup- 
|| posed to be in the state of ‘Tennesce or Alabama. Their sis- 


|| ter, Bridget Gibben, would gladly receive information con- | 


cerning them. Boston, Mass. May 25. 
“INFORMATION WANTED of Ennis Doyle, who left 
|, this city about four years ago, for the South. Any informa- 
‘tion respecting him will be thankfully received by his brother, 
|| Patrick Doyle, Brighton Hotel, in the vicinity of Boston. 
| July 6. 

INFORMATION WANTED of John Quinn, carpenter? 
“from Laghigh, County Donegal, Ireland. He arrived at St 





I 
\j 
i! 
j 





i John’s, N. B., in 1819. He came thence to Boston. The || 


|: Jatest accounts received from him were from Dedham, Mass. 
|i Any information respecting him will be thankfally received by 


''his brother, Hugh Quinn, No. 664, Washington Street, Bos- 


|\ ton. ace July 6. 
|| it~ InrormaTion Wanren of James Grady, a la- 





The following new pablications we earnestly recommend to 
all who are serious inquirers after truth, as well as to those who 
wish to attain a correct knowledge of the great truths of the 
Catholic religion. ‘They are works, small in size, but replete 
with highly instructive and interesting matter, and which can 
easily be perused by those who have not much time to devote 
to reading :— 

1. Lerrers on THE SpanisH INQuisiTI0N.—A rare 
work, and the best which has ever appeared on the sub- 

(ject: by M. Le Comte Joseph Le Maistre ;—translated 
'from the French, with additional notes and illustrations : 
iby T. J. O’ Flaherty, S. E. C.—12 mo. Per doz. $6, re- 
tail, 62 1-2 cents. 





2. Proors oF tHE TRUE CHURCH, IN TWO PARTS! 
i—by Clement Winceslaus, Archbishop and Elector of 
Treves, and Bishop of Augsburg; translated from the 
| French.—24 mo. Per doz. $3, retail, 31 cents. 


i 


| 3. THe Yourn’s Director ; or Familiar Instruc- 
tions for Young People; which may be found useful al- 
|\s0, to persons of every sex, age and condition of life ;— 
| illustrated with a number of historical traits and edify- 
ing examples ; translated from the French.—24 mo. Per 
doz. $4,50, retail, 43 3-4 cents 

4, InvincisLE Reasons, which should forever at- 
tach a Roman Catholic to his Religion, and engage all 
Protestants to embrace the same.—24 mo. Ver doz. 30 
cents, retail, 3 cents. 

| 5. Aw Exposition or THE Marks oF THE TRUE 
;Cuurcn ; by Cardinal Gerdil. Translated from the French, 
for the first time ; to which is prefixed a brief and interesting 
\sketch of the life of the illustrious writer. Price $1 per doz. 
112 1-2 cents single. 
|. 6 A sure way to find out THE TRUE ReEuIGION, 
|in a conversation between a Father and his Son, by the late 
Rev. T. Baddely.—18 mo. Price, $3 per doz. 20 cents sin- 
gle. 
| 7% A Suaver for John Chettle, the Methodist Preach- 
er; or, a Vindication of the Doctrine of the Real Presence of 
| Jesus Christ in the Holy Eucharist, as taught by the Catholic 
) Church, in two letters to a friend ; by the Rev. J. A. Mason, 
formerly a Methodist Preacher.—18 mo. Price, 50 cents per 
|, doz. 6 1-4 cents single. 
|| 8. MAN’s onny AFFAIR; or reflection on the four last 
| things to be remembered. ‘Translated from the French ;—to 
which are added Morning and Evening Prayers 3—Prayers of 
' Mass, accompanied with a short explanation of its Ceremo- 
nies ; and Vespers.—24 mo. Price, $3 per doz. 31 cents 
| retail. 
9 Tur TripLE Cxonrpn ; or, Three Plain Reasons why 
ro Roman Catholic can conform to the Protestant Church.— 
Catholic Tract. Price, 20 cents per dozen, 2 cents single. 
;} 10. MANNING’s SHORTEST WAY TO END DISPUTES 

ABOUT RELIGION, This work contains 300 pages, 12 mo; 
| handsomely bound and lettered. Price, $50 per hundred 
copies—75 cents single. 


PR. S. BH. SMIETH, No. 11, Atsinson Street, 

















_horer, 2 native of Tullowilly, Parish Killserea, County Tyrone’ MISS STEVENS? SCHOOL FOR MISSES, 
| Ireland. He came to America about eleven years ago, and | No. 17, FRANKLIN PLAcer. 

| lived until within the lastthree years in Roxbury, in this State. | gp, ETE exercises for the morning from 9 until 12 o’clock 
| He visited Baltimore in July, 1829. Any information con-_; Lu will be in those branches usually taught in Academies. 
cerning him will be thankfully received by his Mother, and) ‘The afternoon from 2 until 5 o'clock, will be devoted to Plain 
|| Brothers living in Roxbury, Mass, |' Sewing, Lace, Muslin, Tapestry and Bead-work. Chinese 
{| INFORMATION WAN'LED of Honora Sheridan, who | Japaning, Oriental and Mezzo-tinting, Painting on Glass and 
||arrived in Montreal, from the town of See, in the County | Velvet, with various kinds of ornamental work, which will be 
| Cavan, Ireland, about two years ago. Any intelligence rela- taught at reduced prices. 

|| tive to her will be thankfully received by Mr. Patrick Foy,|'| Classes in Music, Painting and Ornamental Work, will be 





\South Boston, Massachusetts. May 18, 


| THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. 


POPOSALS for publishing by subscription, with the ap- | 


| p 
i] 


|; = probation of the Most Rev. Archbishop, the CHRr1st1aNn 
|, FarrH, Expounded and Vindicated: or, Feller’s Philo- 
| sophical Catechism, translated by the Rev. J. P. Mulcaile, 
\|n new edition, revised by the Rev, E. Damphonx, D. D. 


‘attended to on Wednesdays and Saturdays, from 3 until 6 
' o’clock, P. M. May 18. 
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CABINET WAREHOUSE, 
|‘ = ROHN NUGENT respectfully informs his friends and the 
| public, that he has taken the Store, No. 25, Cor:hill, 
| (late Market Street) where he keeps on hand, a first rate as- 
| sortment of CasinreT FURNITURE ; together with a varie- 


|| Owing to one of those strange anomalies in the diflusion of ty of Live Grrse Freatuers and Beppine, which he 


|learning and literature, which, whilst they choke our press 
|, with numberless ephenieral productions, often deprive our en- 
|| liglitened hemisphere of several masterly performances, well 
|! known on the other side of the Atlantic, this excellent work, 
Hin which the classic taste of the Scholar is happily blended 
|, with the accuracy of the Philosopher, and the Divine—has 
|| never been published in America, although it has gone through 
| various editions in France, Italy, Germany and Ireland. 
The above work will be published in handsome style, in 2 
volumes, 12 mo. containing each about 400 pages, put up in 
strong paper cover, and delivered to subscribers at $1 per 
'|copy, payable on delivery. 
| Price to non-subscribers, $1,50 cents, 
|| All communications, post paid, will be carefully attended to. 
The work will be put to press, as soon as a sufficient num- 
|| ber of subscribers shall be obtained to defray the expense. 
i| Subscribers’ names received by James Myers, Publisher, 
|near the Cathedral, Baltimore—and Mr. P. Mooney, corner of 
| Franklin and Federal Streets, Boston. 
N. B. Those persons who may be inclined to encourage the 
| above work, are respectfully requested to hand in their names 
as soon as possible, as it is the desire of the publisher to have 
it brought forward at an early period. He would beg leave at 
the same time to call their attention particularly to the post- 
age of Letters, as the cheapness of this work will not permit 
of any extra expenses. June 29, 
FRANCIS LAFFERTY 
AS purchased a CarriaGE for the accommodation 
of his friends and the public. He will be grateful for 

any patronage with which they may honor him. He will 


| 
| 
| 
' 





Corrre HovsF. 
*,* Arso—Horses and Chaises to let by F,L. May 4. 








promptly attend to any Orders left for him at the ExcHanGs || 


intends to sell at fair prices. 
; *,* Be makes and repairs ALL KINDS OF CABINET 
' work, and will feel grateful for any patronage bestowed on 





| him. PD : ; Paes, Jan. 6. 
DANIEL HERSEY, 
ATCTIONEER 


| SeapAS taken a Counting Room, No. 0, Exchange Street. 
i eee and will in future devote his whole attention to out 
| door sales, such as Real Estate—Vessels—Honsehold Furni- 
| ture—Grocery Stocks and Merchandize of every description 
| in any part of the city. 

| Grateful for the past, he hopes by his assiduity and atten- 
i\tion to the interest of his employers, to receive a share of the 
|, public patronage. 

| Orders left at his Counting Room will meet with prompt 
|| attention, . 

|| N. B. The Weekly Sale of Iforses, Carriages, Harnesses, 
| &e, at the Horse Market, Merrimack Street, takes place eve- 
‘ry Saturday at 12 o’clock, A. M. Oct. 1. 


TAILORING. 
ANIEL M’GOWAN respectfully informs his friends and 
=/ the public, that he has opened a Store at 59 Congress 
Street, where, by his unremitting attention to business in the 
TAILORING LINE, and the satisfactory references he can 
give, to gentlemen in this city, for punctuality and competen- 





discriminating public are ever known to bestow. _— Oct. 1. 





County of Fermanagh, Ireland, arrived in New-York in 

1818. Any information respecting him will be gratefully re- 

ceived by his Nephew, James M’Guire, or by Michael Flinn, 
Plattsburg, N. Y. May 18, 








cy, he expects to receive a portion of that patronage which a. _ 


Epwarp M’Manon, of Strainrigh, Parish of Clones, - 
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